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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

The  Mailbag  Committee  reports  that  housekeeping  questions  are  coming 
in  as  fast  in  1937  as  in  19 3^ ,  giving  every  indication  that  this  is  going  to 
"be  a  "big  question  year.     The  Committee  further  reports  that  the  majority  of 
these  questions  continuesto  be  about  food.     For  example,  among  this  week's 
letters  are  questions  about  cake  with  a  heavy  streak,   limp  meringue,  and 
frozen  food. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  cake  problem  first.     A  listener  writes  that 
her  chocolate  cake  always  comes  out  with  a  heavy  streak  in  the  center.  Try 
as  she  will,  she  can't  get  a  light  even  texture  all  the  way  through.  And 
naturally  she  wants  to  know  why  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  think  that  the  trouble 
may  be  simply      that--  the  cake  has  not  stayed  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  bake 
it  through  and  through.     Or  again  it  may  be  the  recipe  or  may  be  the  oven. 
They  say  that  the  wrong  proportions  in  the  ingredients  --  too  much  liquid, 
for  example,  may  cause  this  heavy  streak.    Also  they  say  that  an  oven  which 
is  too  cool  may  cause  it.     When  the  oven  is  not  hot  enough  to  start  the  action 
of  the  baking  powder  promptly,  the  cake  mixture  will  settle  and  become  heavy 
in  the  center.     So  if  you  are  sure  you  have  baked  the  cake  long  enough,  the 
cure  may  either  be  a  better  recipe  or  a  hotter  oven. 


Now  for  the  lady  whose  problem  is  meringue—a  serious  problem  in  a 
household  like  hers'  where  lemon  pie  is  a  favorite  dessert.  She  says  she 
can' t  make  meringue  that  will  stand  up. 

I  have  consulted  the  foods  people  about  the  way  they  make  meringue 
and  they  tell  me  that  3  things  are  important  —  the  way  you  beat  the  eggs, 
the  amount  of  sugar  you  usej  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  temperature  of 
the  oven. 

First  about  beating  the  whites  of  eggs.     Beat  until  they  are  stiff 
but  not  dry.     That  is,   stop  beating  while  they  still  look  glossy.     At  this 
point  the  sugar  goes  in  —  fine  granulated  sugar  and  a  little  salt.     Add  the 
sugar  gradually,  beating  as  you  add.    And  then  continue  beating  until  the 
meringue  is  stiff  enough  to  stand  in  peaks.     Spread  it  over  the  top  of  the 
pie-filling  to  the  edge  of  the  crust.     Then  set  the  pie  in  a  very  moderate 
oven  —  an  oven  that  registers  325  degrees  Fahrenheit.     Bake  for  15  or  20 
minutes  —  or  until  lightly  browned. 
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Now  about  the  amounts  of  ingredients  to  use.    Tor  one  pie  of  the 
usual  size  you  will  need  3  egg  whites  for  the  meringue  —  3  egg  whites  and 
6  level  tablespoons  of  finely  granulated  sugar;  also  a  few  grains  of  salt 
and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla.    The  easy  rule  to  remember  is  2  level  tablespoons 
of  sugar  to  each  egg  white. 

Meringue  made  this  way  should  be  firm  all  the  way  through  but  ever 
so  light  and  delicate.    And  it  should  be  a  lovely  light-brown  color  on  top. 

The  lady  who  wrote  the  meringue  letter  this  week  said  her  meringue 
would  not  'stand  up'.     This  is  just  one  of  about  5  meringue  troubles  that  so 
many  listeners  report  in  their  letters,     while  we're  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
you  would  like  me  to  mention  these  meringue  difficulties  and  give  the  reasons 
for  each  one  of  them. 

If  meringue  shrinks  or  wrinkles,  it  was  probably  baked  too  fast.  If 
it  "weeps"  or  "seeps",  it  was  baked  too  slowly  or  at  too  low  a  temperature. 
If  it  becomes  liquid,  it  was  baked  either  too  slowly  or  too  fast.  (Putting 
the  meringue  directly  onto  hot  filling  helps  to  prevent  this.)     If  the 
meringue  is  tough  and  leathery,  it  may  have  been  baked  too  fast  or  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  or  it  may  not  contain  enough  sugar.     Finally,  if  meringue 
falls,  it  was  probably  taken  from  the  oven  too  soon. 

So  once  more  let  me  say  that  your  meringue  troubles  will  be  over  if 
you  beat  the  eggs  and  the  sugar  properly,  if  you  use  the  right  amount  of 
sugar  —  2  level  tablespoons  to  each  egg  white,  and  if  you  use  a  very  moderate 
oven  and  bake  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

So  much  for  meringue.  Now  to  consider  2  queries  about  frozen  food. 
The  first  one  comes  from  a  listener  who  says  that  a  recent  cold  snap  froze 
most  of  the  canned  goods  in  her  storage  cellar.  She  wants  to  know  whether 
this  food  is  now  fit  to  eat  or  whether  it  has  spoiled, 

I'll  answer  that  question  by  quoting  from  the  new  bulletin  on  home 
canning.     (You  can  read  it  for  yourself  on  page  IS  if  you  have  a  copy  of  this 
publication.)     Says  the  bulletin:     "Freezing  does  not  cause  canned  goods  to 
spoil  unless  it  breaks  the  seal  and  permits  micro-organisms  to  enter.  All 
frozen  canned  foods  should  therefore  be  examined  for  leakage.  Sometimes 
freezing  may  bulge  tin  cans  and  spread  the  seams  enough  to  permit  baoteria 
to  enter,  yet  not  cause  leakage.    Bulged  cans  of  frozen  foods  should  be  used 
promptly  if  they  cannot  be  kept  frozen." 

The  second  letter  inquires  whether  beets  that  have  been  taken  from  the 
ground  and  then  frozen  are  "poisonous." 

The  foods  people  reply  that  freezing  itself  will  not  "poison"  or  "spoil" 
food,  but  that  food  is  inclined  to  spoil  more  quickly  after  it  has  been  frozen. 
Freezing  does  harm  the  flavor  and  texture  of  many  fresh  foods.     Spoiled  beets 
will  have  an  unpleasant  odor.     If  the  beets  have  just  recently  been  frozen  so 
are  soft  but  have  no     odor  they  are  probably  still  fit  to  use. 

Last  question.     A  housewife  who  has  the  problem  of  planning  inexpensive 
meals  inquires  for  some  thrifty  ways  to  prepare  meat.     The  best  answer  I  know 
to  that  request  is  a  publication  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     It  is  called  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low 
Cost."     It  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.   2l6.     And  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  you  can  have  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Tepartment  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.   C,     Remember  the  name  —  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost." 


